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READING OF GOOD BOOKS 
Our Opportunities Today Compared With Days Of Lincoln 

Writing in the Columbus Republican, on the subject of “Good Books 
and Good Reading,” H. C. Griffith says: 

I have seen the statement made somewhere that, when Abraham 
Lincoln was a boy in his log cabin home, the sole library under that 
humble roof contained three books, the Bible, Pilgrim’s Progress, and 
Robinson Crusoe. Soon the future great President had so mastered the 
volumes that he had their contents by heart. If one were limited to 
only three books, I venture to say that no better choice could have been 
made than those three immortal classics providentially provided to 
shape a career of timeless fame. 

I mention this, however, to remind us of the vast difference between 
Lincoln’s boyhood days and ours. The average American home today con- 
tains a considerable selection of books. But no home is limited to its own 
literary provision. The public library has brought every reader within 
potential touch with practically all great literature from the dawn of 
history to our own day. After all, the great unfailing education of human 
life is the love of good literature. No discriminate reader of good books, 
whatever be his or her scholastic attainments, could be either unedu- 
cated or uninteresting. 
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With the tremendous output of the printing press today, and the 
wide variety of magazine literature we are in danger of getting too 
modern in our reading. Let us not neglect the Old Masters. Bulwer 
once gave this advice: “In science read the newest works; in literature 
the oldest.” A scientific treatise is out of date in ten years, but a work 
of fiction that has survived a century in all probability will live forever. 
The vast majority of story books coming out of the press this year will 
have been forgotten in ten years, but the millions will go on reading 
Guy Mannering by Scott, Adam Bede by George Eliot, Vanity Fair 
by Thackeray, David Copperfield by Dickens, and the Scarlet Letter by 
Hawthorne. No greater stories than these were ever written. Permit 
me also to mention a new book of fiction of fine and strong qualities 
and intensely interesting, Shoddy by Dan Brummit. If I were to invade 
the religious field I would mention as worthy of widespread reading 
Christianity and Progress by Dr. Fosdick, The Christ of the Indian 
Road and Christ at the Round Table, both by Dr. Stanley Jones. 


Henry Ward Beecher once remarked: “I read for three things; first, 
to know what the world has done in the last twenty-four hours, and is 
about to do today; second, for the knowledge that I specially want in my 
work; third, to feed my mind.” Let us do likewise. 

—Portage DEMOCRAT 





NATIONAL BETTER HOMES WEEK 


National Better Homes Week is to be observed during the week beginning 
April 26. Certainly books and reading form a part of any better homes movement. 
It has been suggested that Wisconsin Public Libraries may well make this an occa- 
sion for an exhibit of book material in keeping with the purpose of the week. 


Miss Marie C. Kohler writes us as follows: “The librarians of the state can 
perform, it seems to me a very fine constructive service in their several communities 
if they will arrange for appropriate exhibits during National Better Homes Week, 
April 26 to May 2 inclusive. 


“The keynote of the exhibits should be home reading. It has occurred to me 
also that there might be some encouragement of home libraries, for while people 
should be stimulated to avail themselves of public library facilities, there is some 
doubt whether true book lovers can be reared in homes that do not have some books 
of their own.” 


We hope the smaller libraries particularly will remember the help that may be 
given by book material from the Traveling Library Department to assist them in 
preparing their exhibits. 
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“BUT HE OWNS A BOOK!” 


Story of a Kansas City Branch 
By Edna D. Orr, Librarian Southwest Branch, Kansas City, Mo. 


Fifteen years ago the Country Club 
district of Kansas City existed for the 
most part merely as the dream of a man 
who had original ideas as to what a resi- 
dential subdivision of a city should be. 
Here and there an individual caught the 
vision and because of his belief in the 
future of the section, braved the incon- 
veniences which confront a pioneer, 
even just outside the developed areas of 
a great city. More and more, business 
and professional men, men and women 
of education and culture, accepted the 
opportunity to rear their families in a 
congenial neighborhood planned to make 
one artistic whole, with parks, play- 
grounds and suitably designed shopping 
districts provided for at designated 
places. They were assured, through 
building restrictions, that no home 
would be erected which did not harmo- 
nize with its neighbors; they could de- 
pend on the expert landscaping and 
artistically planned streets to provide 
the proper setting for their homes. 

As the Country Club district became 
a popular place to live, schools became 
more and more of a necessity. Grade 
schools were built and soon overcrowd- 
ed. In the fall of 1925, Southwest High 
School opened, to find itself almost at 
once in need of a second unit. This 
second unit, commenced in the summer 
of 1926, contained quarters for a branch 
library. After many delays in the build- 
ing process, this branch, known as 
Southwest Branch Library, was open to 
the public for inspection on the evening 
of May 28, 1927. 

In Kansas City there has developed a 
special type of branch library known as 
the public library school branch. This 
type of branch is housed in regular 
school buildings in the residential sec- 
tions. A separate outside entrance em- 
phasizes the public library service, while 
the location in a school building elimi- 
nates separate maintenance costs and 
makes for economy in operation. The 


school receives the usual library service, 
the general public the general branch 
service. Since the school board of Kan- 
sas City administers the public library 
as well as the schools, the difficulties 
arising from conflicts between two sep- 
arate boards are of course eliminated. 

Southwest Branch was by some peo- 
ple considered very much of an experi- 
ment. These doubters maintained that 
Country Club residents owned all the 
books of which they had need. But from 
the very first the people showed great 
enthusiasm both for the convenience of 
a library near at hand and for the li- 
brary itself, an unusually attractive 
room. The teachers also were glad to 
have library facilities to aid them in 
their work. Every year their demands 
increase; and with an ever increasing 
collection of books it is possible to aid 
them more and more. 

Publicity and its distribution is much 
more of a problem in a large city than 
in a small one. But letters telling of 
the new branch, its personnel and the 
services offered were sent to all the 
churches in the district; and some 
churches made short announcements in 
their bulletins. Similar letters went to 
the various business houses and firms lo- 
cated in the vicinity; hand bills were 
distributed by the page from house to 
house. Soon after Christmas another 
letter sent to churches and to parent- 
teacher associations told of the growth 
which the library had made in the first 
six months and again suggested the va- 
rious ways in which available library 
service might be of use. The school pa- 
per, the Southwest Trail, has always 
welcomed suitable book lists and other 
news items. But perhaps the best pub- 
licity is the sort passed from one patron 
to a potential one. 

The juvenile department has done 
very intensive work with the children. 
Starting with one school where the prin- 
cipal was especially enthusiastic, the 
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children’s librarian commenced to make 
special reading lists for each grade. In 
the case of special problems she even 
made reading lists for individual chil- 
dren. And continually she has worked 
with the individual and the interested 
parents to adjust the book to the child 
and at the same time to lead the child 
to an appreciation of really good books. 
Of course she has visited all of the 
schools in the district and has tried to 
cooperate with them in every way pos- 
sible. Gradually one school after an- 
other has become interested until now 
some grades from several of the large 
schools make regular visits to the library 
to exchange books, do work on special 
subjects, and to be given special instruc- 
tion. Since freshman work is under the 
direction of the juvenile department, 
each freshman English class receives a 
library lesson. Grade schools also re- 
ceive some library instruction. 

Nor have story hours been forgotten. 
Each winter there has been a Saturday 
morning story group. Last winter the 
assistant children’s librarian gave a 
special series of Shakespeare stories. 
Older giris and boys belonged to clubs. 
In summer there have been aviation and 
travel clubs, with maps marked to show 
the route taken, and books to represent 
the different countries visited. None of 
the attractive features of clubs, as offi- 
cers, committees, booklets and reports, 
have been forgotten. 

On the school side the adult depart- 
ment has had the problem of establish- 
ing discipline, the making of precedents 
which can be maintained in future 
years. With a varying number, which 
may be anything less than one hundred 
and fifteen, occupying the room during 
each period of the school day, a very 
definite order is necessary. Each year 
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this becomes accepted more and more as 
a matter of course. With the passing of 
another year and the completion of the 
four years which make a school genera- 
tion, it now seems very probable that 
this problem will be rather definitely 
solved. 


With a group of intelligent, wide- 
awake readers interested in a wide va- 
riety of subjects and inclined to be up- 
to-the-minute in their demands, the mat- 
ter of supplying everything wanted is, 
as in other places, often a physical and 
financial impossibility. But a book col- 
lection which has grown from 5700 in 
June 1927 to 15,200 in June 1930 is be- 
coming more and more of a resource. 
Loans from the main library help to sup- 
ply many a special need, also. Biogra- 
phy, travel, drama, child study, psychol- 
ogy, house building, interior decoration 
and gardens are some of the subjects 
and groups of books which are especial- 
ly popular. 


Country Club people buy books, of 
course; but during the first year they 
borrowed over 90,000 from Southwest 
Branch; the second year the number 
was 14,000 higher and in the year just 
ended that number was increased 10,000 
more by a total circulation of 114,403. 
The fact that each year from 46 to 48 
percent of the adult increase has been 
non-fiction shows that the growth has 
not been entirely of a recreational 
character. Mr. Purd B. Wright, librari- 
an of the Kansas City Public Library, 
feels therefore that results have proved 
his judgment good. But he and the staff 
at Southwest Branch believe that there 
is still room for growth, that the future 
will bring more interesting problems and 
increased demands for all the types of 
service the library is prepared to give. 





REFERENCE BOOKS ON DISPLAY 
By Aileen E. MacGeorge, Librarian, Stevens Point Public Library 


Reference books are among the most 
valuable and useful owned by the li- 
brary, yet many of them remain un- 
known to the patrons of the library. 


Rarely do they receive any special pub- 
licity. Reference books should receive 
the same amount of newspaper space 
that those for circulation receive. The 
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patrons of the library should be in- 
formed of the acquisition of special 
reference books and given an opportuni- 
ty to examine them. 

Rather by accident did the Stevens 
Point Public Library staff conceive the 
idea of exhibiting the new reference 
books. The arrival of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica was a red letter day for them. 
Each member wanted to pore over the 
volumes discovering for herself the 
beautiful colored plates and fine illustra- 
tions. The effect on the regular routine 
was almost demoralizing. If the books 
were so attractive to the staff, would 
they not prove interesting to the library 
patrons? After due preparation the 
shiny new volumes were placed on the 
book room table with a placard announc- 
ing the display. An article concerning 
the books, their scope and probable use 
was dispatched by special messenger to 
the office of the Daily Journal. 


The books, opened to attractive plates 
and pictures, were scattered informally 
on the large table. And the patrons were 
interested. Many who had seen the no- 
tice in the paper came inquiring for the 
books. The staff members took special 
delight in answering reference questions 
from the new encyclopedias. The school 
children who came on the annual visit 
to the library were introduced to the 
books. There was only one fly in the 
ointment. Periodically some soul of neat- 
ness being distressed by the seeming dis- 
order would arrange the books like sol- 
diers in one straight line down the center 
of the table. And then, time off for some 
assistant to hunt down the colored plates 
and open the books again to interesting 
articles. Perhaps the staff enjoyed it! 
Altogether the exhibit was a fine under- 
taking. Later the volume on aviation was 
exhibited with a number of books on the 
same topic. 
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Six weeks passed. The first four vol- 
umes of the Dictionary of American bi- 
ography arrived and received the same 
treatment. Of course these books lacked 
the pictures, but many people took time 
to examine them. Still later a paragraph 
in the newspaper was given over to The 
Statesman’s year-book and The American 
year-book and they too rested for a few 
days on the book room table. 


Recently the attention of the library 
patrons was called to three new sets pur- 
chased by the library. These were Illus- 
trated history of English literature, by 
Garnett and Gosse, Lives of game ani- 
mals of North America, by Seton, and 
the first two volumes of The encyclopedia 
of social sciences. They were accorded 
the place of honor on the exhibit table. 
The boys and young men were especially 
attracted to the books on animals, but 
many students studied the splendid illus- 
trations of the Garnett and Gosse. 

During Thanksgiving week the public 
was invited to inspect a new set of Our 
Holidays, by Schauffler. This set was 
supplemented by several books already 
on the shelves, that are always consulted 
for ideas and material when any holi- 
days are to be observed, for we wanted 
our patrons to know our resources better 
in this field. The volumes included were 
Curiosities of popular customs, by Walsh, 
The book of days, by Chambers, Anni- 
versaries and holidays, by Hazeltine, The 
Party Book, published by the Dennison 
company, and their magazine Parties. 

The exhibition of new reference books 
has become a definite part of the li- 
brary’s publicity program. No effort has 
been made to display the older ones, ex- 
cept the few mentioned above. However, 
it is probable that patrons would be just 
as interested in the older sets as in the 
new ones. This is a field untouched, and 
is food for thought. 





BOOKS AND CHARACTER EDUCATION 


A Community Institute on Character 
Education was recently conducted in Ke- 
nosha under the auspices of the Y. M. 
C. A. and with the cooperation of the 


Gilbert M. Simmons Library. The In- 
stitute consisted of a series of lectures 
and discussion groups, meeting weekly 
over a period of six weeks in February 
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and March. The lecturers included such 
authorities as Mr. F. C. Rosecrance, Life 
Advisement Director of the Milwaukee 
Public Schools; Dr. Paul L. Schroeder, 
Director, Institute of Juvenile Research, 
Chicago; and Prof. Kimball Young, De- 
partment of Sociology, University of 
Wisconsin. The group leaders were men 
and women of local prominence. The 
questions discussed embraced the follow- 
ing: 


How can I develop an effective person- 
ality? 

What are the major agreements and dif- 
ferences of the world’s living reli- 
gions? 

How can the young married couple put 
their household and personal finan- 
ces on a sound basis? 

Should I go to college? 

Will science finally destroy the basis for 
religion? 

Can one continue his education after 
school days are over? If so, how? 

How can a person find his right voca- 
tion? 

Can modern man worship, and what hap- 
pens to him when he does? 

How can poverty, crime and delinquency 
be lessened? 

What is the effect of the present ma- 
chine age on personality? 

How can a person get more dividends 
from leisure time? 

How do people go about getting ac- 
quainted? 

What should a person’s attitude be to- 
ward the institution of war? 

What information should a person have 
before getting married? 

Motherhood. 


The week’s interval between meetings 
gave opportunity for reading, and the 
Library’s part, naturally, was the provi- 
sion of books and guidance. Under Miss 
Frantz’s direction, bibliographies were 
prepared on all of the above subjects. 
Those registered, 150 men and women 
in all, included teachers, supervisors, 
principals, church workers and group 
leaders in various lines. On the first 
three evenings of the Institute, Miss 
Frantz reports that 43, 73, and 67 books 
and magazines were circulated, a record 
which continued throughout the course. 
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In the list below, we are giving the 
titles of the books comprised in the bib- 
liographies. For convenience in check- 
ing, they are presented alphabetically, 
the titles in most cases suggesting the 
place of each book in the general 
scheme. 


Books on Character Education 


Abbott, M. A. Boy today 

Adler, Alfred. Guiding the child 

Anderson, V. V. Psychiatry in industry 

Blanchard, P. M. Child and society 

Blanton, Margaret, & Smiley. Child guidance 

Blatz, W. E. Management of young children 

Blatz, W. E. & Bott, H. M. Parents and the 
pre-school child 

Boorman, W. R. Developing personality in 
boys 

Boorman, W. R. Personality in its teens 

Bovet, Pierce. Child’s religion 

Brooks, F. D. Psychology of adolescence 

Bruce, H. A. B. Your Growing child 

Coe, G. A. Law and freedom in school 

DeLima, Agnes L. Our enemy the chili 

Dewey, John. Democracy and education 

Dimock, H. S. & Hendry. Camping and char- 
acter 

Dimock, H. S. & others. Character education 
in summer camps 

Dodge, H. E. Thinking straight 

Elliott, H. S. Group discussion in religious 
education 

Fishback, E. H. Character education in the 
Junior High School 

Furfey, P. H. Gang age 

Furfey, P. H. Growing boy 

Galloway, T. W. Parenthood and character 
training of children 

Germane, C. E. & Germane, Edith. Character 
education 

Gibson, J. E. On being a girl 

Gregg, A. J. Group leaders and boy charac- 
ter 

Groves, E. R. Parents and children 

Groves, E. R. Personality and social adjust- 
ment 

Groves, E. R. Wholesome childhood 

Gruenberg, B. D. Outlines of child study 

Hartshorn, Hugh, & May. Studies in nature 
of character; Deceit; Organization of 
character; Service and self control 

Kilpatrick, W. H. Education for a changing 
civilization 

Mason, B. S. Camping and education 


Mateer, Florence. Just normal children 
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Menninger, Karl. Human mind 


Morgan, J. J. B. Psychology of the unad- 
justed child 


O’Shea, M. V. Trend of the teens 
Overstreet, H. A. About ourselves 





Influencing human behavior 





Behaviorism 

Pierce, Frederick. Understanding our chil- 
dren 

Richmond, Winifred. Adolescent girl 

Rugg, H. O. Child centered school 

Sayles, M. B. Problem child at home 

Shaw, C. R. Jack Roller; a delinquent’s own 
story 

Sheffield, A. D. Training for group experi- 
ence 

Tead, Ordway. 
ment 

Thom, D. A. Every day problems of the 
everyday child 


Thomas, W. I. & Thomas, I. S. The child 
in America 


Thomas, D. S. Some new techniques for 
studying social behavior 

Thomas, W. I. Unadjusted girl 

Thrasher, F. M. The gang 

University of Chicago Press. 
acter 

Varnum, Henry, & Heron, Henrietta, Char- 
acter 

Watson, G. B. Case studies for teachers of 
religion 


Human nature and manage- 


Building char- 
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Webb, E. T., & Morgan, J. J. B. Strategy in 
handling people 


Wickman, E. K. Children’s behavior and 
teachers’ attitudes 


Young, Kimball. Source book for social psy- 


chology 
Zorbaugh, H. W. Gold coast and the slum 


Some Magazines Used 


Survey 

Child welfare 

Parents’ magazine 

Journal of sociology 

Journal of social hygiene 

Mental hygiene 

School and society 

Educational review 

N. E. A. Proceedings and Journals 

Camping magazine 

Playground and Recreation 

Pamphlets may be secured from: 

Religious Education Association, 59 E. Van 
Buren St., Chicago 

Parents Magazine, 255 4th Ave., N. Y. 

Child Study Association of America, 221 W. 
57th St., N. Y. 

Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

Bibliography. 

Mental Hygiene April, 1930 


Children’s Bureau, 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 
Edited by Agnes King 


The 20 Best Short Stories 


The 20 best American short stories 
of all time, as chosen by Fred Lewis 
Pattee, professor of American literature 
at Pennsylvania State college: 

Rip Van Winkle, by Washington Irving 

The murders in the Rue Morgue, by Ed- 
gar Allan Poe 

The ambitious guest, by Nathaniel Haw- 


thorne 

Life in the iron mills, by Rebecca Hard- 
ing Davis 

An ingenue of the Sierras, by Bret 
Harte 


The turn of the screw, by Henry James 

The courting of Sister Wisby, by Sarah 
Orne Jewett 

The lady or the tiger? by Frank R. 
Stockton 

Louisa, by Mary E. Wilkins 


At Teague Poteet’s, by Joel Chandler 
Harris 

The cat of the cane brake, by Frederick 
S. Greene 

Chita, by Lafcadio Hearn 

The son of the wolf, by Jack London 

Desiree’s baby, by Kate Chopin 

The choice, by Edith Wharton 

The yellow wall paper, by Charlotte P. 
Gilman 

Vain oblations, by Katherine F. Ger- 
ould 

A municipal report, by O. Henry 

The belled buzzard, by Irvin Cobb 

The yellow cat, by Wilbur Daniel Steele 

From the GOLDEN Book 


Old Favorites 


Occasionally someone is moved to 
wonder and ask what were the “best 
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sellers” some 35 or 40 years ago. Ac- 
cording to the Bookman Magazine the 
following are some of the books which 
every one was reading at that time. 
Some of these are almost forgotten at 
the present time; a surprisingly large 
number are almost as popular as ever, 
and a number of them deserve to be. 


In 1895 Du Maurier’s Trilby was the 
sensation of the day and in the hands 
and on the tongues of all who pretended 
to read anything. In the same era the 
following are some of the books which 
were also read by everyone: Beside 
the bonny brier bush, by Ian McClaren; 
Around the red lamp, by Conan Doyle; 
The choir invisible, by James Lane Al- 
len; The prisoner of Zenda, by Anthony 
Hope; The Honorable Peter Stirling, by 
Paul Leicester Ford; Under the red robe, 
by Stanley Weyman; Soldiers of for- 
tune, by Richard Harding Davis; The 
Christian, by Hall Caine; Quo Vadis, by 
Sienkiewicz, which has enjoyed undying 
fame. It was at about this time too that 
Bryce’s great book, The American com- 
monwealth, came out. 


In the early 1900’s these were the 
most popular sellers and headliners in 
the book world: To have and to hold, 
by Mary Johnston; Janice Meredith, 
Paul Leicester Ford; Richard Carvel, 
Winston Churchill; David Harem, Ed- 
ward Noyes Westcott; When knighthood 
was in flower, Charles Major; Via Cru- 
cis, F. Marion Crawford; The gentleman 
from Indiana, Booth Tarkington; Fables 
in slang, George Ade; Wild animals I 
have known, Ernest Seton-Thompson; 
Graustark, George Barr McCutcheon; 
Alice of old Vincennes, Maurice Thomp- 
son; The garden of Allah, Hichens; The 
princess passes, C. N. and A. M. William- 
son; Constance Trescott, S. Weir Mit- 
chell; The divine fire, May Sinclair; The 
house of mirth, Edith Wharton; The con- 
quest of Caanan, Booth Tarkington; 
House of a thousand candles, Meredith 
Nicholson; Man of the hour, Octave 
Thanet; The gambler, Katherine Cecil 
Thurston; The spoilers, Rex Beach.— 
WAUPUN PUBLIC LIBRARY, Miss Clara 
Lindsley, librarian. 
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Testimonials for Canvassers or Other 
Agents 


Seventy-eight percent of the teachers 
returning a questionnaire sent out by the 
National Education Association’s Com- 
mittee on Ethics reported that it is un- 
ethical “to write general testimonials 
for salesmen.” The practice of soliciting 
free textbooks as samples from publish- 
ers was also condemned as unprofes- 
sional, especially when there is not a 
definite prospect of a change of texts. 


Harvard College Library in 1800 


Studying was made neither easy, 
comfortable, nor in any way attractive. 
There was a library, of course, but the 
students were greatly restricted in its 
use. The laws provided that the college 
library should be well aired one day in 
a week—if the weather permitted—that 
it should be swept and dusted once a 
month. Between the first of November 
and the first of May a fire was to be 
built in the library once a week only. 
No candles or lamps were allowed.— 
From PURITAN’S PROGRESS, by Arthur 
Train. 


The Most Beautiful Books 


The ninth annual “Fifty books of the 
year” exhibition took place last month in 
the New York Public Library. The books 
were selected from among 700 submitted 
by 140 publishers. The list prices ranged 
from $100 to fifty cents. The most ex- 
pensive book is a limited edition of Whit- 
man’s Leaves of Grass published by Ran- 
dom House. There are two fifty cent 
books, both published by Charles Boni 
Paper Books; one is designed in part by 
Rockwell Kent (Schol., Dec. 18), the 
other is illustrated by him. The Lake- 
side Press’s $52 edition of Moby Dick 
with Kent’s illustrations is also included 
among the fifty. In his address at the 
opening of the show, Will Bradley, 
Chairman of the committee, commented 
upon the fact that if the exhibition was 
dominated by the work of any one per- 
son, that person was Rockwell Kent. Mr. 
Bradley considered the most important 
book in the show from the standpoint of 
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the distinguished use of type on paper 
without embellishment the Standard 
Book of Common Prayer, published by 
the Merrymount Press. 

Books included in the fifty which would 
especially interest high-school boys and 
girls are Treasure Island, published by 
the Anderson Books, Philadelphia; Dick- 
ens’ Christmas Carol by the Press of the 
Wooly Whale; Tom Sawyer by the Ran- 
dom Press; The Fables of la Fontaine 
newly translated into English verse by 
Joseph Auslander and Jacques Le Clerq 
and published by the Limited Editions 
Club; The Canterbury Tales of Chaucer 
together with a modern verse version by 
William Van Wyck, published by Covici, 
Friede, Inc. And for the little brothers 
and sisters there is a stunning edition of 
When I was very young to look at when 
the show comes to town. It goes on the 
road after it leaves the New York Li- 
brary. SCHOLASTIC, March 7, 1931. 


“Best Books”’ 


Reprints of “One thousand best 
books” and “The best books of our 
time” by Asa Don Dickinson, have been 
published by the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany. 

With a very few changes, the books 
appear as they were originally published 
by Doubleday, Doran and Company, In- 
corporated, who copyrighted “One thou- 
sand best books” in 1924, and “The 
best books of our time” in 1928. Some 
tables have been omitted from “One 
thousand best books,” the book ending 
on page 379. 

The price of these reprints is $1.50 
each, postpaid. 


Wisconsin City Directories 

The following Wisconsin cities have 
published directories according to the 
Wright Directory Company. These di- 
rectories vary in price from that of Wa- 
tertown, $9.00, to that of Milwaukee, 
$25.00. Most of them are dated 1929-31. 

Appleton, Chippewa Falls, Eau Claire, 
Fond du Lac, Green Bay, Janesville, Ke- 
nosha, La Crosse, Madison, Manitowoc, 
Merrill, Milwaukee, Neenah-Menasha, 
Oconomowoc, Oshkosh, Racine, Rhine- 
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lander, Sheboygan, Stevens Point, Stur- 
geon Bay, Watertown, Waukesha, Wau- 
sau, Wauwatosa, West Allis, Wisconsin 
Rapids. 

Birthdays of Contemporary Authors 

A partial list compiled by Mathilde D. 
Williams, editorial assistant, Public Li- 
brary, Washington, D. C. With a few 
exceptions marked (H), the list supple- 
ments M. E. Hazeltine’s Anniversaries 
and holidays. 


APRIL 


1. Edmond Rostand. 1868 (H) 
2. J. E. Squire. 1884 
10. George W. Russell (A. E.) 1867 
14. James Branch Cabell 1879 
16. Anatole France. 1844 (H) 
17. Ian Hay. 1876 
Ray Stannard Baker. 1870 
20. William Henry Davies. 1871 
Robert Lynd. 1879 
22. Ellen Glasgow. 1874 
23. Edwin Markham. 1852 
25. Walter De la Mare. 1873 
27. Maurice Baring. 1874 


May 

1. Sir Philip Gibbs. 1887 

2. Clyde Fitch. 1865 

5. Christopher Morley. 1890 

9. Sir James Matthew Barrie. 1860 (H) 
18. Bertrand Russell. 1872 (H) 
20. Gilbert K. Chesterton. 1874 
24. Arthur Wing Pinero. 1855 
27. Arnold Bennett. 1867 


JUNE 
1. John Drinkwater. 1882 
John Masefield. 1875 (H) 
2. Thomas Hardy. 1840 (H) 
138. William Butler Yeats. 1865 (H) 


JULY 


1. Susan Glaspell. 1882 

18. Lawrence Housman. 1865 

22. Stephen Vincent Benet. 1898 

24. Lord Dunsany. 1878 

25. David Belasco. 1859 

26. George Bernard Shaw. 1856 (H) 
Harold Brighouse. 1882 
Aldous Huxley. 1894 

27. Hilaire Belloc. 1870 

29. William Beebe. 1877 
Booth Tarkington. 1869 
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Historical Society Proceedings 


To THE EDITOR: 

The State Historical Society has habit- 
ually mailed the annual Proceedings to 
such local libraries as are on the mem- 
bership roll as well as to individual 
members. Recently, evidence has accu- 
mulated showing that the pamphlets 
containing the Proceedings are not be- 
ing preserved by all libraries receiving 
them. 

If, for any reason, libraries find the 
pamphlet Proceedings unavailable for fil- 
ing, the Superintendent will appreciate a 
line notifying him of that fact so that 
hereafter the unwanted copies may be 
retained here. 

JOSEPH SCHAFER, Superintendent. 


A Legitimate Use of Your Book Fund 


Do you, as a school librarian, receive 
the Handbook and Proceedings of the 
American Library Association, as well 
as the A. L. A. Bulletin? Had you ever 
thought of securing them by making 
your school library an institutional mem- 
ber of the A.L.A. and paying the $5.00 
membership fee from your book and pe- 
riodicals fund? 

Matthew S. Dudgeon, librarian of the 
Milwaukee Public Library, announced at 
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the last midwinter meeting of the Asso- 
ciation that the Milwaukee Public Li- 
brary made not only the main library 
but all the branches institutional mem- 
bers of the A. L. A. and paid member- 
ship fees from the book fund. 

“To take this $5.00 as a membership 
fee out of the book and periodicals fund 
will not materially deplete the fund and 
it is well worth the price to have this 
professional material on file in every 
branch,” was his comment. 

School librarians as well as public li- 
brarians need to keep in touch with new 
developments in the library profession. 
If they cannot attend the annual meet- 
ings of school librarians they should at 
least be able to read about them. 

A school library film, school library 
publication, book clubs and book discus- 
sions of special interest to school librar- 
ians were reported in the A. L. A. Bulle- 
tin or Proceedings for 1930. Valuable 
new school library publications and an 
interesting meeting of school librarians 
at New Haven are planned for 1931. 

If you are not already receiving the 
A. L. A. publications which will tell you 
about them, why not secure them by 
making your library an_ institutional 
member of the A.L.A., and pay the fee 
from your book and periodicals fund? 





FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
Edited by Agnes King 


The United States Constitution 
Books on the constitution of the Unit- 
ed States, a selected list compiled by the 
Reference Department of the Washing- 
ton Public Library, will prove useful for 
work with high school students. This 
reading list has been prepared with a 
view to its use by high school students 
in connection with their preparation for 
national oratorical contests and their 
study of the constitution in regular class 
work. Published by the U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
Library Service for Children 
In Library Service for Children, just 
published by the A.L.A. to complete the 
series of Library Curriculum Studies, 


Effie L. Power conveys the inspiration as 
well as the technique of children’s work. 
Although the discussion is limited to 
children’s rooms in public libraries, the 
book is one no school librarian can af- 
ford to ignore because of its wealth of 
information on children’s tastes and in- 
terests. 


By outlining criteria for the selection 
of children’s books and by quoting ex- 
amples of each class, Miss Power shows 
the type of good literature which has 
proved popular with children. She also 
indicates the influence which the home 
training and national traits of youthful 
readers should exert upon the book col- 
lection in any given locality. 
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How literary taste, character, and 
citizenship may be moulded is revealed 
by Miss Power, who describes the rela- 
tion of the children’s librarian to both 
individuals and groups. In her discus- 
sions of groups, she emphasizes aims 
and methods of story telling, book talks, 
reading clubs, drama, instruction in the 
use of the library, bulletin board ex- 
hibits, and contests. 

Adolescence presents special problems 
which are only beginning to be recog- 
nized, according to Miss Power, who 
points out the need for guidance in the 
transfer from the children’s room to the 
adult section of the library. 

In her treatment of circulation work 
and cataloging, Miss Power deals only 
with those points in which standard 
methods must be adapted to children’s 
work. Her discussion of planning and 
equipment is also intensely practical. 
Bibliographies suggest a wide range of 
supplementary reading. 

The book is bound in cloth and priced 
at $2.75. 


From the Wisconsin Anti Tuberculosis 
Association 


“It is within the power of man to 
cause all germ diseases to disappear 
from the face of the earth,” declared 
the great bacteriologist, Louis Pasteur. 

During the month of April, 1931, 
about 1400 public health organizations, 
represented in Wisconsin by the Wiscon- 
sin Anti-Tuberculosis Association and 
more than sixty local public health as- 
sociations, are cooperating in an inten- 
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sive campaign to bring Pasteur’s noble 
idea closer to reality. In spite of the tre- 
mendous drop in the tuberculosis death 
rate over the past twenty years, tuber- 
culosis still takes a greater toll of human 
life in Wisconsin between the ages of 15 
and 25 than all the other five leading 
disease causes of death combined, the 
W. A. T. A. points out. Because of this 
tremendous menace to the youth of the 
country, this fourth annual “Early Di- - 
agnosis Campaign’ is directed especially 
toward reducing the tuberculosis death 
rate among young people of high school 
and late teen age. 

“Boys and girls have been discovered 
in active high school work,” says Dr. 
Kendall Emerson, Managing Director of 
the National Tuberculosis Association, 
“leaders in athletics and scholarship, ap- 
parently in good health, but actually 
with tuberculosis smouldering within 
them, soon to break into flame. Modern 
scientific progress has brought with it 
the tuberculin test and the X-ray, and 
by these aids physicians discover cases 
in time to check the disease—even be- 
fore any symptoms are noticeable.”’ 

In order to combat this greatest foe 
of youth, the W.A.T.A. urges every 
parent and teacher to watch zealously 
over the health and physical welfare of 
adolescent boys and girls; to guard 
against their overstraining themselves 
at school work, athletics or recreation; 
and to see to it that every youth, 
whether under-par physically or in ap- 
parently good health, has a thorough pe- 
riodic physical examination. 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


By Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Principal 


Summer Session, 1931 


The thirty-fourth Summer Session of 
the Library School of the University of 
Wisconsin is announced for the six 
weeks, June 27 to August 7, 1931. Two 
courses are offered: one for librarians 
and assistants in public libraries, and 
one for teacher-librarians. 

All correspondence regarding either 


course should be addressed to Principal, 
Library School, 206 North Carroll 
Street, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Course for Librarians and Assistants in 


Public Libraries 


This course is designed to meet the 
needs of librarians of the small public 
libraries of the state, and of those as- 
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sistants in Wisconsin libraries who are 
unable to take advantage of the train- 
ing offered by the full year’s curriculum. 
Since the summer session is provided for 
those who can devote only a limited 
time to study, its object is threefold: 

First, it proposes to give the greatest 
amount of directly useful knowledge of 
approved library methods, and such ele- 
mentary technical training along the 
lines most essential for the carrying on 
of library work, as can be acquired in 
the brief time allowed. 

Second, it aims to convey in as great 
a degree as possible the vision which 
comes from a broader conception of li- 
brary work as an important educational 
factor in the community. 

Third, it makes available the training 
required by the Public Library Certifica- 
tion law of Wisconsin for lower grades 
of library certificates. 


Admission 


As the object of the Summer Session 
is to train those already engaged in li- 
brary work for more efficient service, 
only such candidates will be admitted as 
come within this class. The summer 
course is not a short cut to a library 
position, for it is expected that everyone 
taking this course will return to the li- 
brary from which she comes. 

The number of students admitted to 
the Summer Session is limited to forty- 
five. The course is open only to proper- 
ly qualified workers in Wisconsin, un- 
less it is found that the Wisconsin li- 
brarians making application are less 
than the number which can be accommo- 
dated in the schoolroom. In this event, 
other library workers who meet the re- 
quirements and send satisfactory recom- 
mendations will be considered after all 
from the state have registered. It is ex- 
pected that the Wisconsin registration 
will be completed by May 28. 

Application for admission should be 
made, and the required blanks filed, be- 
fore May 28, and as much earli2r as 
pussible. Application blanks will be fur- 
nished by the School upon request. Stu- 
dents must enroll at the school on Sat- 
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urday, June 27, to be ready for their first 
lecture appointment. 


Outline of Study 


The course of six weeks is systemati- 
cally planned to include as much as pos- 
sible of the study of books themselves; 
of the methods of keeping records for li- 
brary purposes; of the use of books for 
reference, and of the various technical 
processes which make library administra- 
tion effective. At least eight hours daily 
will be required for study and classroom 
appointments, with a half holiday on 
Saturday. There are at least three class 
appointments each day, followed by col- 
lateral reading, problems, and practice 
work which is subjected to daily revision. 

As the libraries of the state offer dif- 
ferent problems, due to their size, num- 
ber of years since founding, etc., their 
workers in taking the course need to em- 
phasize different subjects. Recognizing 
this the Summer Session offers some 
choice in the subjects to be studied. Five 
longer courses and several shorter ones 
will be given. Four of the longer courses 
are required, and unless special arrange- 
ments are made on enrollment day, all 
the shorter ones. 


Book selection, 18 lessons, Miss Reely 

Cataloging (including alphabeting), 20 
lessons. Miss Runge 

Classification, shelf list, and book num- 
_bers, 14 lessons. Miss Runge 

Library administration, 18 lessons. Mrs. 
Davis 

Reference, 18 lessons. Miss King 

Children’s work, 10 lessons. Miss King 

Library economy (including accessions, 
withdrawals, mechanical processes, care 
of shelves, inventory, pamphlets, and 
book mending 8 lessons. Mrs. Davis, 
Mrs. Brown, and Miss Curtiss 


Tuition and Fees 


There will be no charge for tuition to 
students who hold positions in Wisconsin 
libraries, or who bring credentials show- 
ing definite appointment thereto; but 
Wisconsin students will pay an inciden- 
tal fee of $5 and an infirmary fee of $2. 

The tuition and fees for non residents 
are $30.50. 


Course for Teacher-Librarians 


This course offers the requisite train- 
ing in library methods necessary to se- 
cure a license as a teacher-librarian in 
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the high schools of Wisconsin. A ruling 
of the State Department of Public In- 
struction requires each high school to em- 
ploy, as a member of the high school fac- 
ulty, a teacher who has had as a mini- 
mum the library training represented by 
the course for teacher-librarians in the 
University of Wisconsin or its equivalent. 
It is open to teachers holding a state 
certificate or license to teach in high 
schools and to senior students in the Uni- 
versity and colleges of the state prepar- 
ing to qualify as teacher-librarians. The 
course is open also to college and normal 
school librarians and assistants. Because 
of limited quarters preference will be 
given to those expecting to do library 
work in Wisconsin. 

The course of study, 
weeks, includes: 


covering six 
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Cataloging, classification and alphabeting. 
30 lessons. Miss Runge 

Books and reading, including selection of 
books, principles of judging books, and 
the means and methods of developing 
good habits and right taste in reading, 16 
lessons. Miss King 

Reference work, including the use of books 
as tools, the study of indexes, aids for de- 
bating, rhetorical, and declamatory work, 
ete., 18 lessons. Miss King 

Library economy, including accessions, with- 
drawals, inventory, care of shelves, pam- 
phiets, mechanical processes, and mending, 


8 lessons. Mrs. Davis, Mrs. Brown, Miss 
Curtiss 
School library administration, including 


equipment and management of the school 
library, plans for giving instruction, in the 
use of books and libraries, 10 lessons. 
Miss King. 


Credit and Fees 


This course receives full summer ses- 
sion credit in the University—6 credits 
(four of which are counted toward grad- 
uation in the College of Letters and Sci- 
ence). The fee for this course is $30.50. 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Mrs. Winifred L. Davis, Editor, Round the Circle 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission ~ 


Adams. The collection of 780 vol- 
umes which the library owns is supple- 
mented by boxes from the Traveling Li- 
brary Department. A new alottment 
from this source was put into circulation 
in February. 


Algoma. During the year 1930 the 
number of borrowers at the Public Li- 
brary increased by 114, the number of 
volumes on the shelves was increased by 
800, and the circulation grew from 18,- 
941 in 1929 to 23,106, a gain of 25 per 
cent. 


Antigo. With a gain of 4,770 over 
1929, the circulation for 1930 set a new 
record for the Antigo Public Library. 
57,460 adult books were circulated and 
33,883 juvenile. Of the adult books 10,- 
724 were non-fiction. 


The county circulation was 21,485, of 
which 13,622 were drawn from the main 
library, 7,863 from traveling libraries 
located throughout the county. Over 49 
percent of the people of Antigo are 
registered borrowers and 11 percent of 


the county residents have cards at the 
main library. 


Inez Moss, who had nine months’ leave 
of absence to attend college has resigned 
to continue her education, and Dorothy 
Peterson, St. Louis ’30, who has been 
acting first assistant in her place, has 
been permanently appointed to the posi- 
tion. 


The library is trying a new scheme to 
check loss of books. Beginning in Febru- 
ary all new books, and as rapidly as pos- 
sible all old ones, have been stamped on 
the ends, top and bottom, with a large 
ownership stamp, in the belief that bor- 
rowers will be less likely to keep books 
when the fact of their public ownership 
is so plainly visible. 


Appleton. The librarian announces 
that all of the books on Will Durant’s 
100 Best Books for an Education are 
available at the public library; also the 
10 books included in the February list 
of Outstanding Books, selected by a 
group of eastern librarans. 
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Lawrence College. Plans have 
been made for the construction of a 
fourth floor addition to the College li- 
brary. The addition is to provide more 
stack room and relieve the congestion of 
the lower floors. 


Augusta. A group of local women 
interested in the Library sponsored a 
Library Tea on February 14. 


Barron. A display of books by Wis- 
consin authors was a publicity feature 
at the library in January. With the 
books, an exhibit of portraits of Wiscon- 
sin governors, clipped and mounted from 
the series of colored plates recently run 
in the Milwaukee Journal, was arranged. 

A new Gaylord book truck has been 
added to the equipment of the library. 


Beaver Dam. The Beaver Dam Pub- 
lic Library is one of those receiving the 
daily Legislative Service from Madison, 
so that an up-to-date record of what is 
going on in the Capitol is available to 
all citizens. 


Berlin. Plans have been completed 
for redecorating the library, and the 
work is now under way. 


Burlington. During the year 1930, 
40,578 books were loaned at the public 
library, which is a circulation of 9.8 per 
capita, or 20 per registered borrower. 
It also represents an increase of 3,690 
over the previous year. 

The local historical society maintains 
a display case at the public library in 
which objects from the society’s collec- 
tion can be exhibited, with frequent 
changes. The public shows an interest 
in the exhibits which is not dulled by 
long familiarity. This procedure might 
offer a suggestion to other libraries 
where museum material is occupying 
space needed for other purposes. 


Columbia County. Seventy-five new 
books of non-fiction were put into circu- 
lation in February. A number of these 
had been suggested by the county super- 
intendent and the school supervisors as 
aids to school work. Mary F. Cushman is 
county librarian. 
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Cumberland. The Cumberland Pub- 
lic Library has been a busy place these 
winter months. On one Saturday in 
January, 225 books went out over the 
desk, a good record for a “one-man” 
staff. The total circulation for the month 
was 3,360, a daily average of 125. 

The World Almanac for 1931 has been 
placed on the shelves and the library is 
ordering a new Webster’s Dictionary. A 
collection of 192 books has recently been 
received from the Traveling Library De- 
partment, 


Eau Claire. The library has been 
maintaining a special shelf of religious 
and other inspirational books for Lenten 
reading. 


Fond du Lac. January was a busy 
month in the public library with a cir- 
culation of 27,728 books. 


Galesville. With 1,040 borrowers 
registered, the public library circulated a 
total of 14,728 volumes according to the 
report of Miss Ella Kneeland, librarian. 


Green Bay. A table of books for 
Lenten reading was arranged in March. 
These included books of sermons, lives 
of Christ, books on the Bible, lives of 
the saints, biographies of great and good 
men, and books on art. 


Hartland. Mrs. Frederickson reports 
a total of 202 books loaned on one day 
in February, a very good record for a 
library of this size. 


Janesville. Books on drama and play 
production are in constant demand at 
the Janesville library, according to Mrs. 
Minter, librarian, and the library took 
occasion during Drama Week to feature 
its large collection in this field. Interest 
in the subject is alive in rural communi- 
ties as well as in the city itself. 


Jefferson. A circulation of 24,444 or 
9.1 books per capita, was the record of 
the public library for 1930. In January 
of this year 3,312 books circulated. 

Saturday morning story hours were 
held during February, under the direc- 
tion of Miss Eleanor Robb, student from 
the Wisconsin Library School. 


- 


- 
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Kaukauna. A total of 25,209 books 
were lent at the public library last year, 
according to the report of Miss Bernice 
Happer, librarian. This was an increase 
of 5,000 over 1929. 


La Crosse. Miss Borresen is another 
librarian who attributes the growth in 
circulation during the past year (in her 
case a gain of 40,000) to unemployment. 
Her annual report, in which the state- 
ment it made, adds: “And though we 
cannot do anything to help solve the 
problem aside from furnishing books and 
other printed material to debaters and 
others who are studying it, we are glad 
that we can furnish free wholesome 
recreation to those who are suffering 
from it.” 

In a further interesting analysis of 
the situation in La Crosse, Miss Borresen 
shows that while the population of the 
city has increased 30.2 per cent in the 
last ten years, the circulation of books 
has increased 79.4 per cent. 

The total circulation figure for 1930 
was 271,103. 


Ladysmith. Saturday afternoon 
story hours for children of all the grades 
have been conducted during the winter 
months. Mrs. J. A. Michaelson has been 
one of the story tellers. 


Lancaster. A total circulation of 18,- 
864 books is reported for 1930. These 
were distributed among 1,300 borrowers. 

Marshfield. A _ total circulation of 
123,647 of which 70,561 was fiction, 12,- 
898 non-fiction, is the record for the 
year 1930. Active borrowers numbered 
5,297. 


Mayville. The annual report shows a 
circulation of 20,120 for 1930, or 8 
books per capita. This represents a gain 
of 1,590 over the previous year, and is 
the second largest circulation in the his- 
tory of the library. 


Menasha. The new children’s room 
which had been under construction for 
the past six months, was opened in Feb- 
ruary. More than 100 visitors came to 
inspect the room and 682 books were 
circulated on the day of opening. 
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In a recent news note Miss Northrup 
quotes the A.L.A. figures that show how 
increased per capita circulation accom- 
panies a high per capita appropriation. 
According to these figures, libraries with 
a $1.00 per capita appropriation circu- 
late from 6 to 8 books per capita, while 
the average library circulates only 4.9 
books. Menasha has a library tax of 
more than a dollar and its circulation 
is something over 9 books per capita. 


Neenah. A permit from the teacher 
is now required of all students going to 
the library for school work. 


Neillsville. Registered borrowers 
numbered 2,205 in 1930 and these read- 
ers read a total of 30,106 books, an in- 
crease of 3,889 over 1929. The library 
provides books in German and, in addi- 
tion to those on its own shelves, has re- 
cently received a collection of 40 vol- 
umes from the Traveling Library De- 
partment. 


New London. In January of this year 
3,162 books were loaned to adults, 1,481 
to children; 97 pictures were charged 
out, and 228 reference questions an- 
swered. 


Oconomowoc. A _ record circulation 
of 45,231 books and magazines is re- 
ported for 1930, representing an in- 
crease of 4,000 over the preceding year. 
Rural borrowers took out 9,538 books, 
554 reference questions were answered, 
and 35,033 people visited the library. 


Oconto. “Despite increased popular- 
ity of its service, the Farnsworth Pub- 
lic Library is faced with decreased ap- 
propriation for carrying on the work, it 
was brought out at the annual meeting 
of the library board. 

“The city has cut $1,000 from the ap- 
propriation for library service in 1931, 
it was announced at the meeting. This 
represents a decrease of more than 22 
per cent from previous appropriations. 
Demands at the library are becoming 
greater yearly and means of satisfying 
the public with increased service on a 
reduced budget presents a difficult prob- 
lem, according to one member of the 
board.”—Oconto Reporter. 
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The total circulation for 1930 num- 
bered 71,963. In 1930 4,731 borrowers 
were registered, in comparison with 
4,517 in 1929, and 4,442 in 1928. 


Oshkosh. In addition to the main li- 
brary and the two branches, seven de- 
posit stations are now maintained as 
part of the Oshkosh system. Miss Marion 
Zentner is in charge of this part of the 
work. 

The circulation for the entire system 
was 357,284 in 1930, a per capita circu- 
lation of 8.9. In 1900 the per capita 
circulation was 2.8; in 1910 it was 3.55; 
in 1920 it was 5.03—a striking record of 
growth. 

The library has recently received a be- 
quest of $25,000, the income from which 
is to be used to buy “reference books and 
books on general subjects.” 


Owen. A record circulation of 22,- 
027 for the year 1930, and a record cir- 
culation of 3,145 for the month of Jan- 
uary are reported by Mrs. Stoker, li- 
brarian. 

The World Book has been added to the 
Reference Collection and new lights have 
been installed in the library room. 


Platteville. A total of 25,563 books 
and magazines circulated in 1930, an in- 
crease of 4,120 over 1929. There were 
2,410 active borrowers and the library 
owned 7,514 volumes at the close of the 
year. 


Port Washington. The library cir- 
culated a total of 20,040 books in 1930. 
The active borrowers number 1,818 and 
the library owns 4,724 volumes. 


Prairie du Sac. Clarence Edward 
Macartney, who in the early days of his 
ministry occupied the pulpit of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Prairie du Sac, has 
presented the library with an auto- 
graphed copy of his new book, Lincoln 
and his Cabinet, recently published by 
Scribner. 


Racine. During the year 1930 the 
number of borrowers at the public li- 
brary increased 10 percent, the circula- 
tion of books 16.7 percent, and the in- 
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formation service 24 percent, according 
to the annual report. City dwellers bor- 
rowed 745,878 books during this period, 
while county residents drew 88,060. 

The lecture courses under the auspices 
of the library, which have been so suc- 
cessful in previous years, are being con- 
tinued in the present season. Two im- 
portant speakers who have already ap- 
peared were Maurice Hindus and the 
Princess Der Ling. 


Reedsburg. Books which are proving 
very popular in the Reedsburg library 
are Little America, by Richard E. Byrd, 
and Old stage coach and tavern days, 
by H. E. Cole, the latter a book of local 
interest. 


Ripon College. The new Lane Li- 
brary at Ripon College was opened with 
a reception early in February. The 
formal dedication will take place at com- 
mencement time in June. 


Sharon. Saturday afternoon story 
hours have been held during the winter 
months. 


Sparta. A small admission was 
charged for the afternoon’s entertain- 
ment at the library on February 21, 
when moving pictures of Canada were 
shown, with coffee served to guests aft- 
erwards. 


Stanley. A total of 30,162 books 
represents the circulation for 1930, a 
gain of 1,403 over the previous year. 
The library owns a collection of 6,635 
volumes and there are 1,605 registered 
borrowers. Work with the schools was 
an important feature of the year’s ac- 
tivities. 


Stevens Point. The year 1930 was 
the most successful the library has 
known since 1908. The circulation for 
the year was 62,977 volumes, an in- 
crease of 7,379 over 1929. The total for 
the year 1908 was 70.501, a record that 
has not been equalled since. 

Miss Susan E. Colman, new director 
of primary education at the Teachers 
College, had charge of one of the Feb- 
ruary story hours. At another Miss Bea- 
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trice Keegin, student at the Wisconsin 
Library School, was in charge. 


Stoughton. The librarian lists the 
subjects on which material has been 
borrowed to meet the requests of pa- 
trons, revealing an impressive range of 
interests, from Rock gardens and Patch- 
work quilts to Mothers’ pensions, Unem- 
ployment insurance, and the Public own- 
ership of Utilities. 

An increase in circulation of 100 per- 
cent since 1920 is noted in the annual 
report. 


Trempealeau County. A news note 
in a La Crosse paper gives the compara- 
tive circulation of the village libraries 
in Trempealeau County. Galesville leads 
with a circulation of 14,728 as noted 
elsewhere. Osseo, Mrs. Julia D. Chris- 
tianson, librarian, comes second with 
10,906, and Blair, Mrs. Ida Grinde, li- 
brarian, third with 8,528. Other figures 
are: Arcadia, Mrs. Florence Hess, li- 
brarian, 6,136; Eleva, Mrs. Julia Young- 
gren, librarian, 1,798; Independence, 
Mrs. Gustave Saeker, librarian, 5,680; 
Whitehall, Miss Francena Chaffee, li- 
brarian, 5,900. With this group of small 
libraries, all doing good work, Trem- 
pealeau will have a good basis for a 
county system some time in the future. 


Two Rivers. An increase of 11,660 
over the circulation of the previous year 
is recorded in the report of the librarian. 
The total circulation figure for the year 
was 78,815. The number of volumes in 
the library at the close of the year was 
10,048, and there were 640 juvenile and 
2,220 adult borrowers registered. 
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Watertown. Miss Florence C. Hays. 
librarian, is acting as chairman of the 
newly organized Girl Scout Committee. 


Waupun. The library made a gain in 
circulation in January of almost a thou- 
sand books over January, 1930. Over 
4,000 books were loaned out. 


Wausau. The annual report shows 
1930 to have been the busiest in the his- 
tory of the library. 162,017 books were 
circulated, as compared with 117,213 in 
1929. This is a per capita circulation of 
8. The borrowers registered number 
8,192. 

Two townships in the county are pay- 
ing $75 each for the use of the library 
by their residents. 3,408 books were 
drawn by rural readers during the year. 


Wisconsin Rapids. Each week, Miss 
Borge, librarian, selects a list of books 
for children’s week-end reading. Books 
for boy scouts, books about animals and 
animal stories, and funny books have 
been among those featured. 


Withee. A_ three-act home talent 
play was presented in February for the 
benefit of the library. 


The following libraries, not otherwise 
noted in this month’s ’Round the Circle, 
have used Book Publicity as a means of 
calling attention to the library: Baraboo, 
Delavan, Fort Atkinson, Marinette, 
Mount Horeb (magazines), South Mil- 
waukee, Sturgeon Bay, Superior, Wash- 
burn, Waupaca (Religious books), Wau- 
watosa (garden books). 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


General Works 


Wilson, Martha. School library manage- 
ment. 5th ed. 1930. 209p. Wilson, 
$1.25. 027.8 


A new edition considerably enlarged. 


Philosophy 


Bratt, K. A. That next war. 1931. 268p. 
Harcourt, $2.50. 172.4 
A significant review of conditions that 

make for war and peace in the world today, 

from the pen of a Swedish military officer. 

Many steps have been taken toward organ- 

but these new 


ized peace in recent years, 


movements “have not yet succeeded in 
changing the historical preparations for 
war.” The analysis of “six dangerous 


points” is an especially valuable feature. 
See Booklist 27:294 Mar. 31. 


Buhler, Charlotte. The first year of life. 
1930. 281p. John Day, $3.50. 136.7 


A translation of an important German 
study of child development, based on unin- 
terrupted observation of sixty-nine children 
of varying ages over 24-hour periods. Inter- 
esting to compare with Baldwin, Watson 
and Gesell, who have made similar studies. 
For use in parent-teacher groups and for 
reference in child study. Technical for the 
general reader. 


Thompson, C. J. S. The mystery and ro- 
mance of astrology. 1930. 296p. illus. 
Stokes, $4. 133.5 
The treatment is historical, the book is 

well illustrated and should serve to satisfy 

the interest of any modern reader in this 
ancient art. 


Sociology 


Beman, L. T., Comp. Selected articles 
on censorship of speech and the press. 
1930. 507p. Wilson, $2.40. 323.44 


A valuable compilation covering all phases 
of this subject, from all points of view, with 
briefs for debate, bibliographies, and an in- 
dex. A companion volume on Censorship of 
the theatre and moving pictures has been 
issued. 


Berman, Edward. Labor and the Sher- 
man act. 1930. 3822p. Harper, $3. 
331.88 


The first book on the application of the 
federal anti-trust act to labor unions. The 
treatment is non-legal and is of interest to 
all students of labor problems. 


Universities, Amer- 
ican, English, German. 1930. 381p. 
Oxford, $3.50. 378 


The author has long been known as a 
critic of higher education in the United 
States. In this book he has elaborated three 
lectures delivered at Oxford in 1928. The 
point system, vocational training, intelli- 
gence tests, courses in advertising, and jour- 
nalism, and home _ economics, extension 
courses, and many other practices fall under 
the ban. The surveys of British and Ger- 
man universities are more general and less 
heated. 


Flexner, Abraham. 


Laski, Harold J. Liberty in the modern 


state. 1930. 288p. Harper, $3. 
323.4 
Mr. Laski, who is professor of Political 


Science at the University of London, has 
spent some time in the United States and his 
theoretical discussion of liberty is illustrated 
by examples drawn from American affairs. 
He discusses The nature of liberty, Freedom 
of the mind, Liberty and social power, and 
The outlook for liberty. 
See Booklist 27:244 Feb. ’31. 


Willit, Virgil, comp. Selected articles on 
chain, group and branch banking. 
1930. 3846p. Wilson, $2.40. 332.1 


A selection of articles on a subject of live 
interest in Wisconsin. 


Useful Arts 


Davidson, Craig. Voluntary chain stores. 
1930. 353p. Harper, $5. 658.8 


A book on methods of meeting chain store 
competition, describing various plans based 
on cooperative methods of buying and mer- 
chandising, such as the Independent Grocers 
Alliance (I. G. A. Stores), and others. 
Should be brought to the attention of in- 
terested readers in every community. 


Slosson, E. E. Creative chemistry. rev. 
ed. 1930. 341p. illus. Century, 
$3.50. 660 


Printed from new plates. The original 
chapters have been brought up to date by 
the insertion of later statistical matter, with 
an entirely new chapter, The synthetic king- 
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dom, added. Many of the illustrations are 
also new. The revision has been made by 
H. E. Howe, editor of Industrial and En- 
gineering Chemistry. 


Fine Arts 


De Angelis, Jefferson and Harlow, Alvin 
F. A vagabond trouper. 1931. 325p. 
illus. Harcourt, $3.50. 792 


Jefferson De Angelis was born in San 
Francisco in 1859. As a child he appeared 
on the stage with Lotta Crabtree. As a boy 
and young man he toured the mining towns, 
joined a wagon troupe that crossed the prai- 
ries, and played gold boom towns in Austra- 
lia. Recently he appeared on Broadway in 
“The Royal family.” It hardly seems possi- 
ble that one life could have compassed such 
changes. The book is devoted chiefly to his 
early years, and is fascinatingly illustrated 
with old prints that seem also to belong to 
another world. 


Hornaday, William T. Thirty years of 
war for wild life. 1931. 292p. illus. 
Scribner, $2.50. 799 


The person who wants campaign material 
in the interest of wild animal protection will 
find a wealth of it in this book. In the form 
in which it is presented, it is more suitable 
for reference and as a source of information 
than for general reading. Well illustrated 
and indexed. 


Ramsay, L. W. and Lawrence, C. H. 
Garden pools, large and small. 1930. 
108p. illus. Macmillan, $2.50. 710 


A delightful as well as a practical volume. 
Its suggestions are not too elaborate to be 
beyond the reach of the modest gardener 
and it gives full details for construction, 
planting and stocking with fish. 


Selden, Samuel and Sellman, H. D. 
Stage scenery and lighting. 1930. 
3898p. Crofts, $3.75. 792 


Recommended by dramatic coaches as the 
most practical and satisfying book for non- 
professional groups. Fully illustrated, with 
designs, diagrams and photographs. 


Taylor, Mary P. How to make hooked 
rugs. 1930. 154p. illus. McKay, $2. 
745 


While there have been many good books 
on hooked rugs, this one is especialy valu- 
able from the point of view of design. The 
directions for making rugs are also excel- 
lent, simple, and easy to follow. 
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Literature 


Cestre, Charles. An introduction to Ed- 
win Arlington Robinson. 1930. 230p. 
MacMillan, $1.75. 811 


An introduction that will be helpful to the 
reader unfamiliar with Robinson. Is to be 
reprinted in a volume of “Selected poems” 
announced for spring publication, at $3.50. 

See Booklist 27:148 Dec. ’31. 


Glaspell, Susan. Alison’s house. 1930. 
155p. French, $2. 812 


Although the scene is an old house on the 
Mississippi, and the family name is Stan- 
hope, the theme of this play was unquestion- 
ably suggested by the life of Emily Dickin- 
son. The discovery of a collection of poems 
and the conflict within the family on the 
question of their publication is the point on 
which the play turns. Well handled. 


Kreymborg, Alfred. Lyric America. 
1930. 632p. Coward, $5. 811.08 


An anthology that comes as a companion 
volume to Our singing strength. In chron- 
ological order, well over 200 poets are rep- 
resented, affording a very representative 
survey of American poetry from colonial 
times to the present. Beautifully made up, 
well printed and bound. 


Logan, Jessie E., comp. Goodly com- 
pany. 1930. 22ip. Beckley-Cardy, 
$1. 808.8 


“A book of quotations and proverbs for 
character development.” The topics under 
which the quotations are arranged suggest 
the character of the material and the uses 
to which it could be put in schools: Ambi- 
tion; Art; Books and reading; Courage; 
Courtesy; Duty, etc. The compiler is libra- 
rian, Spades Park Branch, Indianapolis, and 
a graduate of the Wisconsin Library School. 


Parrington, Vernon L. The beginnings 
of critical realism in America, 1860- 
1920. 1930. 429p. Harcourt, $4. 

801.9 


This volume, which is the third in Prof. 
Parrington’s Main Currents in American 
Thought, represents all that he left of the 
work in completed form at the time of his 
death, with notes and other addenda. It is 
especially interesting, as it deals with the 
period since the Civil War and presents his 
studies of such writers as Mark Twain, the 
Adamses, Henry James, and Hamlin Gar- 
land, with notes on Sinclair Lewis and 
others. 
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Wolfe, Humbert, comp. A winter mis- 
cellany. 1930. 351p. Viking, $2.50. 
821.08 


An anthology of prose and verse selections 
about winter. Unfortunately not arranged 
for easy use, having neither a complete table 
of contents nor an index. 


History and Travel 


Allinson, F. G. and A. C. E. Greek lands 
and letters. new ed. 1931. 472p. 
Houghton, $2.50. 914.95 


A new and cheaper edition of a work that 
has been out of print. Valuable either as a 
travel book or as a study of the Greek writ- 
ers in relation to their environment. Earlier 
edition listed in A. L. A. Catalog, 1926. 


Anderson, Isabel. A yacht in Mediter- 
ranean seas. 1930. 428p. illus. Mar- 
shall Jones, $4. 910.4 


The author, accompanied by her husband 
and a party of friends, boarded the “Sayo- 
nara,” a steam yacht, at Venice and then 
proceeded to explore by land and sea the 
east coast of the Adriatic, Greece and the 
Aegean, returning by way of Sicily, Sardinia 
and Corsica to Leghorn. The yacht could 
enter harbors where a larger boat could not 
and motors and donkeys furnished transpor- 
tion on land. A luxurious tour about which 
it is a pleasure to read. 


Eddy, Sherwood. The challenge of Rus- 
sia. 1931. 278p. Farrar, $2.50. 
947 


There have been many important books on 
Russia, but one from Sherwood Eddy has a 
special value for the library because of the 
high esteem in which the author is held. He 
has made six visits to Russia, two under the 
old czarist regime, and four since the revo- 
lution. He gives facts and figures, shows the 
favorable aspects of the situation and then 
offers his criticisms. The author’s position 
as a religious leader gives particular weight 
to his chapter on Religion. 


Gibbons, John. 
land. 1981. 


Tramping through Ire- 
152p. Dutton, $2.50. 
914 15 


e 
A delightful and discerning little book giv- 
ing an Englishman’s impressions of Ireland. 
He found the Irish a courteous, serious and 
devoutly religious people, as far removed as 
possible from the “humorous” characters of 
legend and story. 
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Oakley, Amy. Enchanted Brittany. 
1930. 4387p. illus. Century, $4. 
914,41 


The information is authentic and the ma- 
terial is well organized, but the book lacks 
the vividness the subject demands. 

See Booklist 27:253 Feb. ’31. 


Huxley, Julian. Africa view. 1931. 
466p. illus. Harper, $5. 916 


A scientist’s observations in Africa. In 
1929 Mr. Huxley was sent to British East 
Africa on a government mission connected 
with native education. In this capacity he 
visited many schools and lectured to the stu- 
dents, sometimes with amusing results. But 
he was interested in all aspects of the coun- 
try and his diary notes, interspersed with 
chapters on special topics, are full of inter- 
est, particularly for the scientifically-minded 
reader. 


Powys, Llewelyn. A pagan’s pilgrimage. 
1931. 207p. illus. Harcourt, $2.50. 
915.69 


An account of the actual journey to the 
Holy Land that resulted in the writing of 
The cradle of God. It is the travel book of 
a very subjective and sensitive writer and 
will appeal little to the reader who prefers 
objective description. 


Train, Arthur. Puritan’s progress. 1931. 
477p. Scribner, $3.50. 917.3 


The author compares the America of to- 
day with that of his Puritan ancestors, ask- 
ing whether our assumed progress has been 
really progress after all. The book is a 
medley of family history, anecdote and com- 
ment and, while the question with which he 
started out is not answered, there is much 
that is interesting and thought-provoking. A 
good index supplies a key to the varied con- 
tents. 


Biography 


Boswell, James. Everybody’s Boswell. 
1980. 665p. illus. Harcourt, $3.50. 
921 
An attractive abridgement of Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson and The journal of a tour 
to the Hebrides. Uniform with Everybody’s 
Pepys and charmingly illustrated. 
See Booklist 27:254 Feb. ’31. 


Canton, Frank. Frontier trails; ed.’ by 
E. E. Dale. 1930. 2386p. illus. Hough- 
ton, $3. 921 


The autobiography of a man who was in 
turn cowboy, sheriff and deputy marshal, 
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giving a good picture of the old days in 
Wyoming, Oklahoma, and Alaska. 
See Booklist 27:308 Mar. ’31. 


Goldsmith, Margaret. Zeppelin; a bio- 


graphy. 1931. 278p. illus. Morrow, 
$3.50. 921 
One of our favorite romances, as_ the 


author indicates in the first chapter, is of 
the poor boy who became famous as an in- 
ventor. But this story of an inventor who 
was born to riches and a great name has its 
own romance. To most American readers of 
this interesting biography, the facts of 
Count Zeppelin’s visit to America in 1863— 
with letters of introduction to Abraham Lin- 
coln and Robert E. Lee in his pocket—will 
be new. 


Haldane, Elizabeth. Mrs. Gaskell and 
her friends. 1931. 318p. Appleton, 
$4, 921 


This biography of Mrs. Gaskell is interest- 
ing for herself, a successful author in the 
days when a woman writer wasn’t permitted 
a room of her own, and for her distin- 
guished friendships, particularly with Flo- 
rence Nightingale and Charlotte Bronte. 


Mattenklodt, Wilhelm. Fugitive in the 
jungle. 1931. 292p. Little, $3. 921 


An amazing story told in a curiously mat- 
ter-of-fact style. The author was a colonist 
living in German Southwest Africa when the 
war broke out. He was drawn into the 
fighting and after the surrender was allowed 
to return to his farm. For helping German 
prisoners to escape he was forced to flee into 
the jungle to avoid arrest, and so began the 
series of strange adventures that lasted for 
four years. 


Monica, Sister. The cross in the wilder- 
ness. 1930. 290p. Longmans, $3.50. 
921 


The story of a well-born English girl who 
joined the Ursuline order and came to 
America in 1845, with a band of ten other 
nuns, to found a school in Ohio. The fron- 
tier conditions of the time are vividly 
described and the high-hearted character of 
the little band of women is made very real. 
To readers of Death comes for the arch- 
bishop, the part which Father Lamy and 
Father Macheboeuf, the originals of Willa 
Cather’s characters, play in this true narra- 
tive will be of especial interest. 


Penny, J.C. J. C. Penny, the man with 
a thousand partners; an autobiogra- 
phy, as told to Robert W. Bruere. 
1931. 222p. illus. Harper, $3. 921 
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With the wide discussion of chain stores, 
there should be considerable interest in this 
biography. Thruout there is emphasis on the 
methods by which the Penny stores have 
been built up, rather than on the personal 
life of the founder. 


Williams, G. M. The passionate pilgrim; 
a life of Annie Besant. 1931. 3875p. 
illus. Coward, $3.50. 921 


Annie Besant was born into a typically 
Victorian home in 1847; now, in her eighties, 
she is one of the best known women of In- 
dia, head of the Theosophical society, and 
an international figure. The years between 
have been filled with struggle and contro- 
versy, changes of religious conviction and 
contacts with famous and infamous persons. 
The whole is told interestingly and critically 
by the author of Understanding India. 


Fiction 


Adams, Eustace L. A knight comes fly- 
ing. 1931. 269p. Dial, $2. 


This story of love and adventure in Flori- 
da is somewhat hectic and improbable, but it 
will help meet the frequent request for nov- 
els in which airplanes have a part in the 
plot. 


Bojer, Johan. The everlasting struggle. 
1931. 347p. Century, $2.50. 


The inherent sadness of the hard lives of 
these fisher folks is brightened only by the 
flashes of sweetness and kindness in their 
relations with one another. Simple in plot 
and incident but holds the reader’s attention 
by engaging his sympathy. 


Buchan, John. The path of the king. 
1931. 287p. Houghton, $2.50. 


Supposedly a story of Lincoln’s ancestry, 
but there is very little of Lincoln in it. The 
episodes, from Norse times down to early 
American, might be from the ancestry of 
any man of outstanding character. Each 
chapter is a story in itself. They are well 
told and would hold the interest of boys. 


Channon, Henry. Paradise city. 1931. 
246p. Dutton, $2.50. 


Paradise City in the nineties is like any 
other pleasant, indolent Wisconsin town, set- 
tled a generation earlier by New England- 
ers. Then the mill changes hands. Pros- 
perity comes, and from this point on the 
author follows in turn the lives of five per- 
sons who are affected by the change, and 
who one by one drift to Europe with vary- 
ing degrees of fortune. Very well done, re- 
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calling Glenway Westcott, altho somewhat 
less morbid. Not definitely localized, altho 
the Lake Geneva district is suggested. 


Delafield, E. M. House party. 
3834p. Harper, $2.50. 


A light, fast-moving novel of a selfish, so- 
ciety-loving woman, Clarissa Marley, who 
used the power her money gave her to gain 
her own way always, and who ruled the 
lives of her second husband, Reggie Fitz- 
maurice, son and stepdaughter until the 
thing she had feared happened. Sophie and 
Lucien fell in love, and Clarissa was finally 
brought to terms through her one vulnerable 
spot—her love for her husband. 


1931. 


Hay, Ian and King-Hall, Stephen. The 
middle-watch. 1930. 288p. Houghton, 
$2. 


This comedy of errors aboard a British 
battle ship where two girls are stranded and 
forced to spend the night, is based on a play 
by the authors that was a popular success 
in London last year. 


Fillmore, Parker. Yesterday morning. 
1931. 307p. Century, $2. 


A sketch of the developing years of a lit- 
tle boy’s life and mind. Parents, older 
brothers and sisters, grandparents, and the 
world about him are all viewed thru his 
eyes. Will be appreciated by discriminating 
readers. 


Fitzgerald, William. Gentlemen all. 

1930. 314p. Longmans, $2. 

This story of an ambitious young lawyer 
who after his marriage finds himself tied 
down to the life of an aimless southern gen- 
tleman, is well written and interesting and 
gives what is probably a veracious picture 
of the old southern artistocracy from the 
period of the nineties to the present. 


Green, Anne. Reader, I married him. 

1931. 288p. Dutton, $2.50. 

A light-hearted, inconsequential story of 
improvident Americans in Paris. Catherine, 
in love with Gilbert, resorts to black arts to 
win back his devotion, while her father pur- 
sues his own philanderings, and Hugh, the 
brother, writes solemn tragedies. Not needed 
in small libraries. 


Graham, Stephen. St. Vitas day. 1931. 
3849p. Appleton, $2.50. 

In fiction form, the author has recorded 
the events that led to the assassination at 
Sarajevo, following the story of Gavro 
Princip, who fired the shots, and of his other 
school boy companions. 
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Grey, Zane. Sunset pass. 1931. 349p. 


Harper, $2. 


A lonely ranch in a remote pass, strong- 
hold of the Prestons (perhaps suggested by 
the Doones) is the scene of this typically 
western story. 

See Booklist 27:311 Mar. ’31. 


Lewisohn, Ludwig. The last days of 
Shylock. 1931. 222p. Harper, $2.50. 


Ludwig Lewisohn not only carries on the 
story of Shylock from the point where 
Shakespeare left it, but in retrospect shows 
the steps in his early life that led to the 
crisis in Venice. His exile takes him to the 
East, where after much hardship and suffer- 
ing, his last days are lightened and made 
peaceful by reunion with Jessica and her 
children. 

See Booklist 27:312, Mar. ’31. 


McCloud, David. The wives of men. 
1930. 318p. Longmans, $2. 


Gail Orcutt, a refined, gentle, dreamy girl, 
marries Ben Stresser, a small-town store- 
keeper, and finds that he, like all members 
of the family, is under the domination of 
his mother. Her struggle to get away from 
this tyranny makes the story. Well written, 
but with rather too much emphasis on the 
pathetic. 


Markham, Virgil. The rogue’s road. 
1930. 317p. Macmillan, $2. 


A pleasant historical romance in a pic- 
turesque setting, 18th century Shropshire. 
Not strong as to plot, but light and readable. 


Mottram, R. H. A rich man’s daughter. 
1930. 317p. Harper, $2.50. 


An after-war story by the author of The 
Spanish farm. The difficulties of readjust- 
ment for Geoffrey Skene are complicated by 
his growing love for a young married wom- 
an, daughter of a war-time profiteer. A 
quiet, rather uneventful story, pleasing to 
readers with a taste for style. 


Muir, Daphne. Pied piper. 1930. 277 p. 
Holt, $2.50. 


A story of the Children’s Crusade, giving 
a very vivid picture of that pitiful enterprize. 
After the children have become scattered 
and lost in southern Europe the author 
leaves them, as history does, to an unknown 
fate, while she follows on the adventures of 
two, Stephen, the shepherd boy whose 
vision was responsible for the movement, 
and Charla, the daughter of a German baron 
on the Rhine. The theme makes it good sup- 
plementary reading for high school history 
students. 
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Ossorgin, Michael. Quiet street. 1930. 
8344p. Dial, $2.50. 


A story of Russia since the Revolution 
and of the effect on a quiet professor’s fam- 
ily of living through the years of nightmare. 
Full of tragic incidents but seem to give an 
impartial picture. Long, but absorbing. 


Pertwee, Roland. Pursuit. 1930. 296p. 
Houghton, $2. 


A lively romance built on the war theme 
and on the Beau Geste pattern. While not 
as good as the author’s Gentlemen march, 
will appeal to readers who like thrill piled 
on thrill without much regard for prob- 
ability. 


Richardson, Anthony. Milord and I. 
1931. 298p. Macmillan, $2. 


A frankly melodramatic but well-written 
and rather charming novel which gives a 
good picture of certain phases of life on an 
English country estate in Dorset during the 
mid-Victorian era. Samuel Meller, one time 
stable boy of his lordship, Viscount Harri- 
ford, tells the story of his rapid and aston- 
ishing rise, as a friend of his lordship and 
agent of the estate, therein revealing the 
cause of the curse which lay on Penhayes 
and which brought about the downfall of the 
house of Harriford. 


Ritchie, Alice. Occupied territory. 1930. 
228p. Harcourt, $2. 


A short novel dealing with a small group 
of English officers in the Rhine territory 
during the occupation. The presence of three 
women, one of them the colonel’s daughter, 
an awkward, unformed young girl, brings 
complications into the lives of men who have 
become dependent on one another’s society. 
Subtle and delicate, but not of wide appeal. 


Sinclair, Upton. Roman holiday. 1931. 
288p. Farrar, $2.50. 


A parallel between modern America and 
ancient Rome is drawn in this novel. Luke 
Faber, a rich young American who dabbles 
in automobile racing as a pastime, is injured 
in a wreck, on the day after he has taken 
part in a raid on an I. W. W. hall. In the 
state of outward coma that follows, he finds 
himself in Rome, Lucius Faber, a young 
patrician and chariot racer. All the details 
correspond, even personal relationships. A 
skillfully devised novel not spoiled by prop- 
aganda, 


Tarleton, Fiswoode. Some trust in char- 
iots. 1930. 3808p. Dial press, $2. 


A mountain school conducted by a sincere 
and earnest group of northern women is the 
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scene of this strong and absorbing story. 
Conflicting ethical codes make trouble but in 
the end, when results begin to show, the 
northern teachers have learned as much as 
the mountaineers they came to instruct. 

See Booklist 27:262 Feb. ’31. 


Thomas, Helen. World without end. 
1931. 218p. Harper, $2.50. 


Edward Thomas was an English poet 
killed in the war. Shortly after his death his 
wife wrote a candid and beautiful account 
of their early love, published anonymously 
with the title As it was. This is now incor- 
porated in the present book, which goes on 
with the story of their marriage up to the 
time of the husband’s last departure for the 
front. Delicate as it is, some readers may 
object to its frankness. 


Edward 
4 v. 


Tinker, Frances and Tinker, 
Larocque. Old New Orleans. 
1931. Appleton, $5. 


Four stories of Old New Orleans, boxed, 
in format similar to Mrs. Wharton’s Old 
New York series. The first, Widows only, is 
a story of a Creole family of the 60’s and 
their plantation life, and of the thwarted ro- 
mance of Toinnette and a young man of 
German lineage. The second, Strife, is a 
story of the carpet bag days of the 70’s. The 
third, Closed Shutters, is a tragic tale of the 
80’s, of a proud Creole family reduced in 
circumstances and afflicted with leprosy. And 
the final volume, Mardi Gras masks, is a ro- 
mance of that gay festival in the 90’s. Will 
be appreciated by all who know anything of 
the Creoles and their romantic and interest- 
ing city. 


Woolf, Virginia. Uniform edition. Har- 
court, $1.35 ea. 


Five of Mrs. Woolf’s novels have been is- 
sued in a satisfactory library edition at a 
reasonable price. Titles: Jacob’s room; Mrs. 
Dalloway; Night and day; To the light- 
house; The voyage out. 


Mystery 
Crofts, Freeman W. Sir John Magill’s 
last journey. 1931. 328p. Harper, $2. 
How Scotland Yard assisted the Irish 
police in solving the confused mystery of Sir 
John Magill’s death. Has nothing unusual 


as to plot, but interest centers in the way 
the problem is worked out. 


Jepson, Selwyn. I met murder. 1930. 


3819p. Harper, $2. 


Well-handled mystery, keeping the read- 
er’s interest to the end. 
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Martin, Stuart. The trial of Scotland 

Yard. 1930. 303p. Harper, $2. 

The various “problems” presented for 
solution in this book give it the character 
of a series of short stories bound together 
on a single thread. Will interest the intellect- 
ual mystery reader. 


Ogburn, Dorothy. Death on the moun- 
tain. 1930. 286p. Little, $2. 

Murder mystery with an unusual setting, 
an out-of-the-way village in the North Caro- 
lina mountains. Somewhat melo-dramatic, 
but well told. By the author of Ra-ta-plan. 


Oppenheim, E. P. Slane’s long shot. 
1930. 282p. Little, $2. 
These short stories are uneven, but are 
usually interesting because of their intricate 
and well-contrived plots. 


Plum, Mary. Dead man’s secret. 1931. 
3812p. Harper, $2. 

Well-written mystery story, beginning 
with a scene at a house party and the dis- 
appearance of some diamonds, and going on 
to more serious matters. 


Short Stories 


Best short stories of the war. 
826p. Harper, $3.50. 


A collection that will be of permanent 
value, as a record of all aspects of the war 
in short story form. Selections have been 
made from many countries and the stories 
are grouped by type. 


1931. 


Melville, Lewis and Hargreaves, R. eds. 
Great English short stories. 1930. 
1047p. Viking, $5. 

An omnibus collection of 83 stories rang- 
ing in time from the seventeenth century to 
the present. Useful in larger libraries, altho 
badly printed, as if from old plates, 

See Booklist 27:258 Feb. ’31. 


Warren, Daill, comp. A modern galaxy. 

19380. 424p. Houghton, $3. 

Stories by Mary Austin, Margaret Ayer 
Barnes, Phyllis Bottome, Katharine Newlin 
Burt, James Norman Hall and other short 
story writers, all selected from books pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin. Buy where short 
stories in book form are popular. 


Children’s Books 


Picture Books 
Cavanah, Frances and Maynard, B. 
Children of America. 1930. Rock- 
well, 50¢. 


March, 1931] 


Stephenson, M. B. and Wood, L. Wheel, 
sail and wing. 19380. Rockwell, 50¢. 
Picture-strip books similar to Morse, 

World of animals, in January Bulletin. 


Stoddard, Anne. <A _ good little dog. 

1930. illus. Century, $1. 

This picture book (illustrated by the 
Haders) has the same appeal for little chil- 
dren as Angus and the ducks. 

See Booklist 27:317 Mar. ’31. 


Legend and Folk Lore 


Dane, Beatrice J. and Dane, G. E. Once 
there was and was not. 1931. 269p. 
illus. Doubleday, $2. 398 


Colorful tales from Majorica, an island in 
the Mediterranean that has been subject to 
both Spanish and Moorish influences. The il- 
lustrations by Rhea Wells add materially to 
the value of the book. 


The hound of Culain. 

illus. Rockwell, $1.25. 

398 

A selection from the stories of the Irish 

hero (Cuculain), retold in a _ satisfactory 
manner. 


Purnell, Idella and Weatherwax, J. M. 
Why the bee is busy and other Ruma- 
nian fairy tales. 1930. 134p. illus. 
Maemillan, $1.75. 398 
Ten Rumanian folk tales attractively pre- 

sented to children and offering good mate- 

rial for the story hour. 
See Booklist 27:266 Feb. ’31. 


Page, Eileen. 
1930. 62p. 


Olcott, Frances J. Wonder tales from 
goblin hills. 1930. 268p. illus. Long- 
mans, $2. 398 
A selection of folk stories from German 

sources, followed by a “Tiny history” of 

German wonder tales. 

See Booklist 27:167, Dec. ’30. 


Rothmund, Toni. The amber bead. 1930. 
175p. illus. Longmans, $2. 
A translation of a favorite German tale, 
in which animal and nature lore are imag- 
inatively treated. 


The stars through 
magic casements. 19380. 241p. illus. 
Appleton, $2; School ed. $1. 520 
Legends and poems about the stars and 

constellations. Good for story telling pur- 

poses, especially in summer camp. The 
school edition, reinforced, is very satisfac- 
tory. 


Williamson, Julia. 


[March, 1931 


Stories 
Adams, Katharine. Thistle inn. 
307p. illus. Macmillan, $2. 


Historical story of Scotland in the days of 
Bonnie Prince Charlie. For girls. 


1930. 


Ashmun, Margaret. Susie Sugarbeet. 
1931. 245p. Houghton, $2. 


This story of life on a big sugarbeet farm 
makes a pleasant little tale for girls 8 to 12. 
See Booklist 27:264, Feb. ’31. 


Brann, Esther. Lupe goes to school. 
1930. 126p. illus. Macmillan, $2.25. 


A story of school life in Spain. For girls 
8 to 12. 
See Booklist 27:211, Jan. ’31. 


Carus, Helena. Metten of Tyre. 1930. 


171p. illus. Doubleday, $2. 


An informative story of Phoenicia in the 
days of King Solomon. Metten is the son of 
a Phoenician trader and accompanies his 
father on long voyages. Distinctive illustra- 
tions. 

See Booklist 27:264, Feb. ’31. 


Schultz, James W. The white beaver. 
1930. 272p. Houghton, $1.75. 


Story of a trading expedition up the Mis- 
souri to the country of the Blackfeet in 
1860, in which young Richard Ellis of St. 
Louis is his father’s companion. Interesting 
to older boys. 


Plays 
Everson, Florence M. Puppet plays for 
children. 1929. 118p. illus. Beckley- 
Cardy, $1. 791 


An account of an actual school project, in 
which children made their own puppets, 
wrote their plays and presented them. The 
plays are: Cinderella; The three bears; 
Health Brownies; Jack and the beanstalk; 
Santa’s magic; with illustrations to show 
just how the puppets were made and how 
the scenes were staged. 

Other useful books of plays from the same 
publisher are: 


Acting plays for boys 
812 


Beard, Patten. 
and girls, $1. 


Hofer, M. R. Festival and civic plays 
from Greek and Roman tales. $1.25. 
812 


Whitney, Mary E. Some little plays and 
how to act them. 90¢ 812 
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Biography 
Darrow, Floyd L. Builders of empire. 
1930. 3803p. illus. Longmans, $2.50. 
920 
Information about modern men who have 
contributed to industry, invention, engineer- 
ing, exploration, and other fields. 
See Booklist 27:108 Nov. ’30. 


Williams-Ellis, Amabel. Men who found 
out. 1930. 259p. illus. Coward, $2. 
920 
The stories of Galileo, Harvey, Faraday, 
Darwin, Pasteur and others delightfully told 
for children. Through the whole runs a 
thread—the search for truth and the sacri- 
fices made in the interests of truth. Could 
be read by children 10 to 12. 


Editions 
Collodi, C. The adventures of Pinocchio; 
tr. by Angelo Patri. 1930. 280p. illus. 

Doubleday, $2. 

Angelo Patri, himself of Italian birth, has 
made a translation of this story for Ameri- 
can children, using American idiom. He has 
done it very successfully and while the book 
need not replace other versions it may well 
be considered when an additional copy is 
wanted. 


Wiggin, Kate D. Mother Cary’s chick- 
ens (Riverside Bookshelf). Houghton, 
$2. 


For School Collections 
General Readers 
Real life readers: Primer, First-Third 
readers. Scribner, 60—72¢. 


Reading and living. Bk. 1 and 2. Scrib- 
ner, 88¢. 808 


Reading for appreciation. Bk. 3. Scrib- 
ner, $1.08. 


Folk lore books. McKay, 60¢. 


Includes Dame Wiggins of Lee; The Nixie 
well; The cat school; Aesop’s fables. 


Junior literature. 9th year. Longmans, 
$1.36. 808 


History Readers 
Browne, G. W. Real legends of New 
England. 1930. 264p. illus. Whit- 
man, $1.50. 974 


Best, S. M. Steer for new shores. 1929. 
215p. Beckley-Cardy, 90¢. 973.1 
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Geography Readers 


Geijerstam, G. Big and little brother. 
1930. 158p. Rockwell, $1.25. 


Kiner, G. Children of Holland. 1930. 
68p. Rockwell, $1.25. 914.92 


Seeley, Eva B. and Lane, M. A. L. Chi- 
nook and his family. 1980. 316p. 
Ginn. 92¢. 636.7 


Chinook was one of the dogs with Byrd 
and there is much information about the ex- 
pedition in this little book. 


Walker, H. A. The snow children. 1929. 
127p. Beckley-Cardy. 70¢. 


A primer. 


Science Readers 
Living in a world of science ser. Scrib- 
ner, $1.08. 500 


Titles: Energy and power; Water and air. 


Elementary science by grades. Bk. 6. 
Appleton, $1. 500 


Hyer, Helen von K. Stories by seasons. 
1930. 180p. Marshall Jones, $1.75. 
570 


Stories of plant and animal life arranged 
by seasons. 


Fontay, Elena. Other worlds than this. 
1930. 112p. Rockwell, $1.25. 520 


Animal Stories 


Kirkland, Wallace. Shenshoo, the story 
of a moose. 1980. 64p. illus. Rock- 
well, $1.25. 590 


March, 1931] 


Villinger, Lou. Children of our wilds. 
1930. 152p. illus. Beckley-Cardy, 
75¢. 590 


Wilson, N. Ring, the story of a St. Ber- 
nard dog. 1930. 64p. illus. Rock- 
well, $1.25. 636.7 


Beaty, J. Y. Billy Berk, the story of a 
Berkshire pig. 19380. 64p._ illus. 
Rockwell, $1.25. 


Civics Readers 


George, C. L. How the world is ruled. 
1980. 111p. Rockwell, $1.25. 353 


American Indians 


Allen, Philippa. Whispering wind. 1930. 
68p. illus. Rockwell, $1.25. 970.1 


Navajo folk lore. 


Language Helps 
Smith, Helen L. Friend grammar. 4th 
ed. 1930. 108p. the author, 1516 
58th St. Superior, Wis. 


An illustrated grammar that teachers may 
find helpful in stimulating backward pupils. 


Reprints 
Riverside Library. Houghton, $1. 
Adams. Log of a cowboy 
Ashton-Wolfe. Warped in the making 
Eadie. I like diving 
Walden. A dog puncher on the Yukon 


Sabatini. Torquemada and the Spanish 
Inquisition. 


Appleton’s Dollar Library 


Richards. Florence Nightingale 
Wescott. David Harum 





MAY DAY—NATIONAL CHILD HEALTH DAY 


We have received notice of the material which is available from the American 
Child Health Association for the observance of National Child Health Day. May 
day comes during National Better Homes Week, and on that day particular atten- 
tion might be given to the exhibit of children’s books. 


The suggestions for the observance of National Child Health Day this year are 
based on the findings of the White House Conference on Child Health and Protec- 
tion. A pamphlet of suggestions with valuable bibliographies is made available 
along with other material. This material can be obtained by application to the 
American Child Health Association, 370 7th Avenue, New York City. 
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